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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


PREPAYMENT for 1867 —The Prepayment to the ‘ Zoologist’ for 
1866 has now expired, fourteen numbers having been published during 
the year; all of them as well as the postage being included in the 
T'welve Shillings Subscription. The conclusion of the first Volume of a 
Second Series of the ‘Zoologist’ affords me the opportunity of very 
— sincerely thanking my contributors and subscribers for their continued § 
support. This volume is not only more devoted to our British Birds | 
- than any which have preceded, but the papers are of a more enduring 
( character, and will serve as guides to the student of plumage and habits, 
as long as Ornithology shall remain a study. 

The republication of MOonrTAGU’s INVALUABLE ‘ Dictionary ’ has also 
been a great feature in this year’s labours, and I cannot doubt that it 
will have a large and long-continued sale. 

The ‘ Entomologist,’ while it has opened up a new set of subscribers 
.and contributors, and has afforded me the means of publishing Insect 
Life-histories for which there was previously no convenient channel, 
has doubtless withdrawn from the ‘Zoologist’ much Entomological 
matter; whether. this comparative restriction of each Journal to one 
science may be regarded as an improvement time will show: to myself 
it seems very decidedly to be so. 

Mr. Stainton’s ‘ Annual’ for 1867 is advertised to appear at the end of 
the year, and will be supplied from this Office as heretofore. 


£ s d, 
‘Zoologist’ for 1867 - - 
£Dictionary of British Birds’ - - 010 7 
Entomologist’ for 1867 
‘Annual’ — - - - 
Zoologist, ‘ Dictionary, ‘ Entomologist’ and 
Zoologist, ¢ Entomologist’ and Annual’ 
‘Zoologist’ and ‘ Entomologist - 


All of these delivered Post FREE. 


Please to accompany your with Postage-stampx, or a Post-Office 


Order made payable to me at the Money-order Office, Bichopagyts Street 
WITHIN. 


EDWARD NEWMAN. 
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Glances into the Tethyology of the County Dublin. 
By Uarry Biake-Kvox, Esq. 


No. l. 


Ir Ornithology and Entomology are badly worked out in Ireland, — 
how very backward must our Ichthyology be? and so it is. Among 
our Irish naturalists we counted some true men in this Science, 
but they have passed away, and have left few disciples after them. 
- Many book ichthyologists there may be, and some cabinet ones tov, 
but there are very few of the real true hard-working teach-myself sort, 
who work the sea themselves, and do not trust to chance sea-shore 
Waifs and market-stalls; yes, these are very few, and is it not a pity ? 
Entomology and Ornithology have almost become. bye-words, so 
greatly are they slandered; for any person who pins out a butterfly 
for its gaudy wings, now-a-days, is an “ entomologist ;” and the man 
who destroys the worn-out straggler, or boasts in these pages of killing | 
Without pity or remorse a flock of some rate bird, claims to be an 
“ornithologist.” With the ichthyologist it is not so; he is almost in- 
variably a. man of science, or an ichthyologist in its true sense, and 
Works out the fishes with a naturalist’s right feelings. Few make col- 
lections of fishes except for scientific ends, because to the mere 
collector they are too “dirty” a subject, and lose all their gay colours 
when dead; spirits of wine, though simple, is too expensive and in- 
convenient, and besides to the eye-“ naturalist” the fishes become par- 
boiled and lose their beauty. Stuffing is enormously expensive, unless 
the art lies in the collector, and who can stuff a fish? Very few; 
though 1 do know one whose powers this way are past belief 
(Mr. ‘Thomas Cullen, of Trinity College, Dublin). Still no one can 
retain the beautiful life tints, so that specimens are no good to any 
one but the naturalist. To these reasons may be assigned the cause 
of so great an apathy on this subject, but still it should not be so. 
Fully convinced of its difficulties, still I predict that if I could meet 
with assistance from various parts of Ireland, Yarrell or Thompson 
would be no books of reference for the Irish ichthyologist in the future. 
1 would therefore entreat that communications may be made to me by 
those who will not publish them themselves. 1 know that youth is 
despised,by the scientific, and is often patronized by the men it could 
tcach ; so it is not sclf-opinionated age I would exhort, but the young 
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and the sanguine, ‘to Nature, not Art, makes the naturalist —the 
practical knowledge, and not the book and museum. A man of twenty- 
five may have collected less and worked out more than him of eighty. 
Once more, in the name of a country whose seas are teeming with 
riches, | pray that communications may be made to the ‘ Zoologist, 


and not merely buried among the musty archives + some local and 
unknown society. 


NoTEs oF 1866. 


=o s Goldsinny (Crenilabrus rupestris). —Counted by Picton a 
scarce fish on our coasts, and critically mentioned by Yarrell; the 
goldsinny is notwithstanding an abundant fish on our coast. Fishing 
from the rocks for wrasse (Irish “ brame”) is the time this species is 
‘most often taken; and, as this pursuit is only followed by children, 
Jago’s goldsinny is but little known. Occasionlly it is taken in the 
dredge; and by hand-lines when trying for the sea-bream (Irish carp). 

At will take many baits—crab, lug, the sea-mud centipedes and shell- 
fish. Being a very slow-taking fish it is seldom hooked till the more 
ravenous kinds have ceased to bite, and even then not often, from its 
frequent nibblings not getting time to take the hook, which is, gene- 
rally speaking, far too large for its extremely small mouth. The more 
dazzlingly bright and calm the day, the better to take the goldsinny. 


Many a day, at low water, have I fished for wrasse to feed my birds — 


with, or perhaps merely to watch the bottom, with a line four or five 
feet below the surface, from one of our shell-covered granite rocks, 


and though the bottom would be strewn with beautiful things, yet 


nothing could be more beautiful than the changing colours of this 
lovely little fish. Slowly he would approach the bait, and with his 
sharp and fierce-looking teeth, chew it away by degrees till some 
smaller fish would drive him away for the time; but as soon as all 
seemed still he would come and chew away again till the hook was 
~ bare.- The next bait might catch him, but often not at all. This 
chewing habit of the wrasses is generally thought to be sucking, the 
lips undoubtedly originating the opinion, but their frequent wringings 
and bitings when taking a bait would negative this opinion. Of their 
sucking powers I will speak again under another species. The maw 
of this fish generally contains broken shell-fish. The greatest length 


I have seen it in these waters is about six inches. The female is full of — | 


eggs in June. The flesh is bad, greenish and foul-smelling. Yarrell’s 
description is good, but our fish is more. often ache than golden, and 
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the lateral bands, I might say, almost always pretty distinct his plate 
is bad, the head and body being too lumpy ; neither does he trace the 
lateral bands, which I invariably find in life, and sometimes very | 
marked. The four black or dark webs to the first four and a half 

- spines of the dorsal fin and the black spot at the tail at all times indi- 
cate Jago’s goldsinny. Its Dublin names are “ pink brame,” “ two- 
spot brame” and “poisoned brame.” The poor little goldsinny, 
luckily for itself, is cursed by the fishermen, and you will often hear 
_ the saying, “ When you catch a poison brame, up lines and go home,” 
meaning that the take is over for that.tide, thus mowing how timid and 
how slow of taking a bait it is. 2 

Ponting, or Whiting, or Bib Pont (Gadus luscus).—Critically mat 
tioned by Thompson, and said to be of “ occasional occurrence ;” is 
one of the commonest fish on this coast. In Kingstown Harbour its 
fry are often caught on a hook and line in scores. It is most com- 
monly caught from three to four inches long, though I have seen and 
taken it four pounds weight; it then approaches closely, in figure, the 
 sea-bream (Pegallus centrodontus). It takes best on a sunny after- 
noon at low water, when other fish refuse to bite, and refuses no bait. 
Yarrell says, “The bib or pont, though not abundant, is yet a well- 
known species, which is found on many parts of our coasts, particularly 
those that are rocky.” 

Threebearded Rockling (Motella vulgaris). says, “Is 
found sparingly round the coast.’ On the coast of Dublin Bay this 
Motella is most abundant, and is caught chiefly on the conger-lines, 
taking a herring bait. When thus caught it is eagerly devoured by 
the conger. The largest congers I have ever taken were on these fish. 
It is not uncommon to get from ten to twenty on a line of three 
hundred hooks day after day. They take a bait with dreadful voracity. 
Their colours vary greatly from brown to brick-red. Yarrell’s plate is. 
magnificent. Its Irish name is “ronst dwrone.” Among our Dalkey 
names is “slippery Jemmy,” from the unctuous feel of the fish. The 
flesh is said to be delicate, but is not sold. | 

Salmon (Salmo salar).—Of course this fish is well distributed on 
this our east coast of Ireland. There is a small fishery on the Liffey. 
Among sportsmen and naturalists there is great uncertainty on what 
the salmon feeds. Whilst in the sea there is no doubt that it lives on 
small fish for one thing; this I have seen proved on many occasions, 
the last not one week ago (beginning of August), a gentleman catching 
one on a herring fry whilst reeling for mackerel. I have seen and 
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heard of many fish taken this way. Some years ago a lady hooked 
one, in the same manner, 18 ibs. weight, and had it landed (boated) 
with her parasol. Throughout the autumn salmon are constantly seen 
jumping after fry in the sea. Some Irish salmon attain enormous sizes ; 
the largest I have ever seen weighed 76 ibs. 9 oz., though Thomp- 
‘son mentions one _— of 80 tbs.: his notes are well worth 

reading. 
Great Forkbearded Hake (Phycis furcatus).—* Has in a very few 
instances been taken on the N.E. coast.”— Thompson, vol. iv. p. 187. 
Last winter two instances of this rare fish came under my notice, one 
from the stomach of a conger, the other trawled off the coast. They 
measured respectively 1 foot and ! foot 5 inches. Yarrell’s Jeet is 
very good. 

adpole Hake (Raniceps — Has been on 
occasion, as noticed by me in the ‘Ann. Nat. Hist.’ vol. 1i1."-— Zhomp- 
son. Occurs sparingly here in autumn and winter, and is not near so 


rare as the preceding. Is taken generally on spitted lines set for | 


whiting, &c., near the rocks. Irish name, “ er Yarrell's 
plate is 
Muller's Topknot (Rhombus hirtus).—Saw one specimen taken last 
winter. Thompson also knew of its occurrence in these waters. 
Whiff (R. megastoma).—Was rather plentiful last winter ; I bought 
many very cheap to feed my birds with, because they were “ bad 
soles.” 
Scald Fish (R. arnoglossus).—“ A specimen of this very rare fish was 
obtained by Mr. Todhunter on the Galway coast, in September, 1848. 
* * * %* Jt has been taken on the coast of Cork.”—R. Ball. 


(Thompson, vol. iv.) Was trawled abundantly off this coast last 


winter and spring. Same remarks as the last. I saw some hundreds 
used for baiting crab-pots in the spring. The name is very appro- 
priate. 

Asquoreal Pipe fish (Syngnathus’ aquoreus). —Last winter I met 
with an immense fish of this kind: seeing a boy “ whacking” a 
donkey with a gutta-percha stick, as I thought, I asked him where he 
gotit. “Its only a stalk of a snot (seaweed), sir; see:” and I did see 
a fine equoreal, 3 feet 5 inches long. Of its toughness you may judge. 
Is not uncommonly taken in the baskets with whelks and crabs. 

Shortnosed Sea-horse (Hippocampus brevirostris)—Dublin Bay is 


a pet locality of this curious species. Many were found dead among 
sea-weed last winter. | | 
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Thresher or Fox-shark (Carcharias vulpes).— Can be announced 
only on circumstantial evidence as frequenting the Irish coast.”— 
Thompson, vol. iv. p. 250. Is often very common in this Bay. Last 
winter I saw one rise and kill a wounded diver with a slap of its tail, 
and then swallow it. When rising in the water the thresher is known © 
from the porpoise by its long dorsal fin. I have frequently given a 
thresher a charge of shot, and caused him to jump clean out of the 
water. When up for sport they make a great noise by striking the 
water with their tail. Have seen them of enormous sizes. 

Blue Shark (C. ylaucus)—Some examples were taken by me on 
conger-lines this year; the largest was over 6 feet long. Ido not 
think it rare. They do great mischief to nets. _ 

- Tope or Blue Hornless Dog-fish (Galeus vulgaris)—I have taken 
this fish abundantly, ranging to 7 feet long. Yarrell is decidedly 
wrong in saying the tope is “ almost smooth.” Its skin.is so rough 
that it scores wooden bowls and platters white, and makes fine 
burnishers for gun-barrels. : 

Angel-fish (Squatina Angelus). to rare. 
often meet it among rays and skates. . Monsters sometimes are 
exhibited. 

Torpedo (Torpedo nobiliana).—Is ace taken now on this coast. 
Once I knew it frequently used to bait an-pem. Last winter I saw 
one. 

Myzxine or Borer (Myxine glutinosa). —Only known to Thompson 
from being mentioned by M‘Skimmin, in his ‘ History of Carrick- 
fergus,’ and by Mr. Templeton, in his ‘ Catalogue.’ Cannot be rare 
off this coast, by the quantity of cod-fish which are consumed by it, — 
the skin and bones being only left together. The poor dog-fish 
(picked or spiked species) are blamed for this. I have occasionally 
found them in the bilge of a boat. 

Herring.—The food of this fish is considered obscure; in the 
summer, when they are very fat, their food is fry. In cutting up 
herrings for bait, and this summer in particular, I have taken quantities 
of the sand-eel and herring fry from their stomachs; also, on one or 
two occasions, the tinned hooks we use on our long lines. How they 
got these hooks I could never think, as they could not have broken the 
lines to have taken them off. They were a hook quite unknown to 
me. Any herring man can tell you that they eat their own fry. I 
believe the “ suction” theory as much in the herring as I do in the 
salmon, the snipe, and the woodcock, and as I have often taken mud- 
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worms from the throat of the snipe, and have caught salmon with fish, | 


flies and grubs (when a boy), I think I may be pardoned for doubting 
that it is by suction these creatures live. _ 


BLakE- Knox, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, August +h 1866. 


P.S. Since writing this paper I have found in several herrings 
small shrimps.—H. B.-K. 


A large Specimen of the Broadnosed Eeel_—On the 17th of August a very fine 
example of the broadnosed eel (Anguilla latirostris) passed into my hands for 
preservation: it was netted the day previously in the River Bure, at Horning. It 
weighed just 7} Ibs., and measured 3 feet 8 inches in length from the tip of its nose 
to the tip of its tail, and 10 inches in girth (thickest part). This is the largest example 
of this species that I have ever seen or heard of. Mr. Yarrell, in his ‘ History of 
British Fishes’ (vol. i. p. 299), observes that the greatest weight he had known an 
example of this species to attain did not exceed 5 fis. The sharpnosed eel, however, 
has been known to attain a great size. Mr. Yarrell mentions two examples taken in 
a fen-dyke at Wisheach, that together weighed 50 tbs, one 27 tbs. and the other 
23 tbs. (‘ British Fishes, vol. i. p. 294)—T7. E. Gunn ; 3, West Pottergate, Norwich. 

Another Sturgeon off the Coast of Suffolk.a—I have to record the. capture of 
another example of this species, making the third this season taken around the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. This individual was captured on the 12th of September, by 
the crew of a Harwich fishing-smack, within a few miles from the shore. It was found 
to measure the extraordinary length of 12 feet 2 inches, girth 40 inches, and weight 
only 156 Ibs. For notice of former specimen, see Zool. S. S. 311.—Zd. 


Variety of the Perch.—An example of the common perch (Perca fluviatilis), 


weighing 4} tbs., was caught in Ormesby Broad, near Great Yarmouth, on the 4th of 


September. Its entire length was 18 inches. The usually dark transverse bands of 


this species were very pale iu this specimen ; indeed they could ay? be dis- 
tinguished. —Id. 


Notes on the Quadrupeds of Lanarkshire. 
By Epwarop R. Axston, Esq. 


(Continued from S. S. 242.) 


- Oared Shrew.—An adder or y iper killed here in May last had a large 
swelling in the middle part of its body ; on opening it I found in its 


‘stomach an oared shrew, quite whole and but little injured; the adder — 
measured eighteen inches in length. This is the fourth specimen of 
this shrew which I have met with here: it appears to be more generally 


distributed in Scotland than Sorex fodiens. I cannot see any distinction 
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between the specimens described by Mr. Cordeaux (Zool. S. S. 327) 
and S. remifer; the general characters agree exactly and the dimen- 

sions do not greatly differ. Certainly his shrews could have been 
neither S. tetragonurus (our common species) nor S. rusticus of 
Jenyns, for neither of these belong to the aquatic section of the family 
(Crossopus of some authors), which his specimens evidently did. Of 
the last-named species (S. rusticus) I have never met with a descrip- 
tion: if any of your readers have access to Mr. Jenyns’ account 
perhaps they would favour us with his specific characters. |The | 
Leominster specimen, described by Mr. Newman (Zool. S. S. 386), 
would appear to be intermediate in some of its characters between the 
oared and water shrews. I believe that Mr. Jenyns has recorded 
similar specimens, and has onpeseeed a doubt as to the distinctness of 
these two species. | 

Weasel.—Last winter a lad whe worked in our garden saw one 
morning two weasels rolling over and over on the ground, seemingly 
in mortal combat. So engrossed were they that he succeeded in 
seizing one of them, when the other one, after gazing at him for a 
moment, flew at him and ran up his leg. The boy, naturally enough, 
dashed them both to the ground, and took to his heels. The above I 
have on thoroughly trustworthy authority, but whether the second 
weasel wished to rescue the prisoner, or meant to renew the conflict, 
I will not venture to guess. At any rate, the incident illustrates the 
boldness of these little beasts. 

Bank Vole.—Another specimen, a a female, was caught on the 21st of 
June, among some ornamental rock-work, where it had been feeding 
on a species of saxifrage. It panera four foeti, apparently just 
ready for birth, and was an unusually large example, the head and 
body 4.12 inch in length, the tail 1.75 inch. What is the usual 
number of young borne by the common field vole? 

Squirrel.—On the 9th of October I saw a young squirrel, not more 
than three parts grown. It was singularly bold, and as I stood quite 
still it descended from the tree on which it was sitting, came within © 
two yards of me, looked me all over, and then, epparently satisfied with 
the inspection, returned to its feast on fir-seeds. It showed the 
"greatest dexterity in gathering the cones from the ends of the branches, 
frequently hanging under the bough, back downwards. In descending 
the perpendicular trunk, which it did with great rapidity, the hind feet 


were reversed, so that the claws might catch on the inequalities of the 
bark, 
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Wild White Cattle—In my last “Notes” (Zool. S. S. 242) 1 
mentioned the ravages of the catile plague among the wild cattle at 


-_ Cadzow. About one half of the herd survived, and the disease has 
long since disappeared. 


Epwarp R. ALSTon. 
Stockbriggs, N.B., | 


October 12, 1866. 


Ornithological Notes from Lanarkshire. 
By Epwarp R. ALston, Ksq. 


(Continued from S. S. 21). 


Common Redstart.—On the 15th of August I saw a beautiful male 
of this species. | This is the first redstart I ever saw here, although 
the species is not uncommon in some parts of Scotland. A few years 
ago a pair of birds bred in a garden at Hamilton, and were recorded 
in the ‘Field’ as the black redstart. On investigation, however, it 


proved that the figure by which they had been identified was eiteta ed | 


named, and that the birds were of this species. | 

Willow Wren.—On the 26th of June I saw a willow wren’s nest in 
a very unusual situation, namely, in a hole in a garden wall, nearly 
seven feet from the ground. The wall is covered on the top with turf, 
in a hollow beneath which the nest was placed: it was still further 
- concealed from view by the topmost branches of an apple-tree which 
is trained against the wall. 


Chaffinch .—On the evening of the 18th of June I iinecied a small 


bird running up the bare upright stem of a Scotch fir; on coming 


nearer I was surprised to find that it was a chaffinch. It afterwards 


performed the same feat on another tree, climbing the perpendicular — 


trunk with as much apparent ease as a creeper. As it allowed me to 


approach within a few yards there could be no possible mistake as to 


the species 5 but surely climbing trees is not a common accomplish- 
ment in the finch tribe. 


Roller.—A roller was killed near came in the beginning of © 


October. Most unfortunately the skin fell a victim to the prevailing 
“plume mania,” but I got the legs, still fresh and pliant, from Mr. 
M‘Culloch, bird-stuffer, Sauchiehall Street. 


Wood Pigeon—With regard to the question as to the food of this - 


bird, I am afraid there can be no doubt that, where very numerous, it 
does much mischief: I can fully corroborate Mr. Ranson’s remarks 
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(S. S. 456) as to its feeding on all sorts of grain, and also detecting 
_ turnips by pecking holes in the bulbs, thus leaving them a prey to the 
first frost; it also feeds greedily on beans and peas. Here, where the 
ring dove only occurs in moderate numbers, it is comparatively harm- 
less, but in the eastern counties of Scotland it flocks to the fields in 


prodigious numbers,.and, as each bird devours quantities of the green 
or ripe corn, the mischief done is beyond question. I totally disclaim 
any predudice in the matter; at least any predudice against the | 


defendant, for I have a strong feeling in favour of the persecuted 
animals in general, but the above I know to be facts. Whether the 
measures proposed by the Kelso Association (S. S. 310) will have any 
perceptible effects is very doubtful, for at least a portion of these huge 
flocks are certainly foreign visitors, probably from Scandinavia. 

Woodcock.—I flushed the first woodcock seen this autumn on the 
9th of October: it rose at my feet within fifty yards of the house, and 
flew with wearied and labouring flight. Jack snipe had been seen 
about a week before. — 

Dunlin.—I have this summer ascertained that the dunlin breeds 
annually in this neighbourhood, though in but small numbers. They 
seem to be very local, frequenting two or three parts of a moor near 
the borders of Ayrshire, about twenty miles from the coast, and at an 
elevation of more than a thousand feet above the sea-level. Last year 


a very intelligent and observant shepherd first told me of these birds; — 


he called them “ horse-cocks,” a curious epithet, probably allied to 
_ “hoarse-gouk ” or “ horse-gawk,” which Montagu gives as local names 
for the common snipe.* These dunlins leave this soon after the 
 breeding-season is over. One shot on the 20th of June proved to be 
a male of last year: its gizzard contained remains of insects 


(principally small Coleoptera) and spiders, along with some small 


quartz-gravel. Is it not unusual for the dunlin to breed at such an 
altitude? Dr. Saxby says that in Shetland, in the breeding-season, 
“itis not often that they occur very high above the sea-level” wa. 
9328). 
Tufted Duck.—On the 8th of October three birds of this species, 


the first ever seen here, appeared on a small pond. One was shot by — 


one of my brothers, and proved to be a female in good condition ; 


* Jamieson, in his ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ gives “ hoarsgouk” as an Orkney name’ 


for the snipe, synonymous with the Swedish “‘horsgjok”: he translates it “ hoarse 
cuckoo,” but it may also mean any “hoarse fvolish bird.” Perhaps the snipe and 
dunlin may have shared the dotterel’s old reputation for folly. —£. R. A. 
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weight twenty-five ounces. The gizzard, which was very muscular, 
contained a quantity of fine quartz-gravel and some very minute 


fragments of aquatic insects. The intestine measured seventy-six — 
and a half inches in length; at four inches above anus it gave off two 


““vermiform’” czeca of unequal length, the right measuring six inches 
and the left five inches. ? | 


Epwarp R. ALston. 
_Stockbriggs, Lesmahagow, October 10, 1666. 


Ornithological Notes from West Sussex. 
‘By W. jun., Esq. 


JuLY—SEPTEMBER. 1866. 


| Osprey.—An osprey was stated in the ‘West Sussex Gazette, to 
_ have been killed about three miles from Arundel Bridge, in the parish 


of Stoke, by Mr. William Slaughter: it had been seen about there. 


for nearly a month, and “ its prey while in this neighbourhood appears 
_ to have been bream, and its impetuous plunge into the river, and the 
rapidity, and unerring aim, of the bird in securing its prey, were 
frequently witnessed by those who have been in search of it.” A 
second example was obtained near Newhaven, in the parish of 
Bishopstowe, in East Sussex, on the 14th of September. | 
Redbacked Shrike.—Saw a female of this species darting from a 
hedge and capturing humble bees, after the manner of a flycatcher. 
Warblers.—Scattered individuals of chiffchaff, lesser whitethroat 
and sedge warbler seen at intervals to the end of September. The 
willow warbler and chiffchaff have a similar note, a “tweet” or 
“ peep,’—I scarcely know which represents it best,—and this circum- 
stance renders it still more difficult to distinguish the two species. 
The willow warbler and chiffchaff resemble each other much more 
closely than the wood warbler does either. Redstarts were numerous 
on the Downs about the middle of August, but scarce on the flat 
country. The common whitethroat appeared in increased numbers 
during the last few days in August, after a comparative absence. 
Wagtails.—Ray’s wagtail first observed passing south about the 
12th of August. Pied wagtail seen in increased numbers early in 
August and up to the end of September. First saw the gray wagtail 
on the 28th of August, being a few days earlier than usual, but did not 
catch sight of it again until the 8th of September. Towards the end 
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of the latter month they became tolerably plentiful, but were never very 
numerous. I cannot pretend to say if these are all birds of the year, 
_ but they have not nearly so much yellow about them as we observe in 
specimens just before they leave us at the end of March, when the © 
dark patch on the throat appears. Immediately below this patch at 
this season (March) is a semi-circular belt of bright yellow. In a skin — 
which I have (dated March 22nd, 1866) it is clearly seen that this 
yellow belt is attained by a moult, the newest feathers looking like so 
many bright yellow (Yarrell termed it king’s yellow) paint-brushes. 
The birds which visit us now have the chin and throat buff-coloured. 
Tree and Meadow Pipit.—Tree pipits first noticed passing over on 

the 12th of August, and heard as late as the second week in 
September. Meadow pipits became more numerous about the third | 
week in September. 

Linnets in flock and missel thrushes congregate early in September. 
Ring ouzel returns September 19th. 

_ Crossbill.—A solitary example of the crossbill was shot at Chidham 
on the 24th of July. The — plumage red, with a shade of 
yellow on the rump. 

Sand Martin.—Observed to be very numerous about the 27th of 
August. I have seen more of these little Hirundines this autumn than 
‘usual: from the end of July until the end of September they have 
been seen almost every day. Here the question presents itself, where 
do they roost? House martins probably resort to their nests at night, - 
__ while swallows repair each evening to some neighbouring willows or 

-alders overhanging water, but I have never been able to find sand 
martins with them. Ifthe latter return to their breeding-places every 
night they must travel a distance of not less than ten miles to the 
nearest sand-pit: I have frequently noticed that they retire earlier in 
the evening than either swallows or house martins. | 
— Swift.—July 23rd. Saw a numerous party of swifis fying, in a 

south-westerly direction, high in the air, and uttering incessantly their 
usual squeaking cry. Last seen on the 17th of August. | 

Nightjar.—Put up a nightjar in a field of mangold-wurtzell, while 
partridge shooting, on the 3rd of September. Last seen on the 
19th. 

Waders.—Dunlins observed in flock by the end of July ; some may 
have returned before this, but not being constantly in the neighbour- 
hood of their haunts I have not been able to note down their return 
with accuracy. The same remark will apply to all my notes on the 
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coast birds. Sanderlings also observed to have returned at the same 


_ time: the gizzard of one dissected contained nothing but a few sand- 


hoppers. The sanderling seems to prefer sandy shore to those parts 
in which either shingle or mud predominate. Whimbrel are seen in 
small parties, and an occasional gray plover. Common sandpiper 
- numerous, and frequently seen flitting up and down the harbour at low 
tide, generally keeping in a line with the water’s edge, unless when 
crossing from one side to the other, and often sending forth their 
pleasing little “teet-teet-teet.” Green sandpiper first seen on the 9th 
of August. At the end of August the following birds were observed 
on the coast :—curlew, whimbrel, redshank, green and common sand- 
pipers, greenshank, curlew sandpiper, knot and dunlin. An occa- 


sional curlew sandpiper has still some of the red feathers of the 


summer plumage remaining on the breast. Ringed plovers are here all 


the year: I found a young bird of this species, still in its plumage of 


down, on the 13th of August, no feathers appearing, and saw others 
which had not long flown. Do these birds ever rear two broods in the 
year? or are we to suppose, in these late cases, the first eggs or young 
have been destroyed? On the 9th of May, 1864, I found a nest of 
ringed plover’s eggs, in this county, that would have been hatched in 
about a week: this shows a wide difference. I had a female ruff sent 
me from Sidlesham on the 8th, and a spotted redshank on the 26th of 
September. The last named had darker legs than I have before 
noticed in this species, from which I should take it be an older bird 


than those obtained before. Still the plumage was peculiar for an old | ‘ 
bird, the upper parts being dark, but not so dark as in the full summer — 


plumage, with an occasional light feather showing ; ‘ yet these feathers 
are not so light as the winter plumage. 


_Moorhen.—The pair of moorhens alluded to (S. S. 226, 237) hatched | 


a third brood of young on the 15th of July ; thus, in a period of about 
eleven weeks, hatching three broods of young. This number I 
bélieve to be general when the eggs are not taken or destroyed. The 
third brood is frequently hatched later than the middle of July. 

Gray Phalarope.—This district, as well as many other parts of the 
south coast, has been visited by unusual numbers of this handsome 
litle bird: they first appeared about the 20th of September, and were 
observed both on the coast-and about fresh-water ponds inland: a few 
have lingered till the end of the month, and those last killed have, in 
most cases, been very much emaciated. Nearly all that I examined 
were birds of the year, with the reddish tinge on the neck, in which 
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state of plumage they have frequently been mistaken for the rarer 
species, the true rednecked phalarope (Phalaropus hyperboreus): 
some have scarcely commenced changing to the usual winter garb of 
gray, but the under plumage of all that I saw was pure white. The 
gizzards of two which I dissected contained some very minute uni- 
valve shells, scarcely to be detected without the aid of the microscope ; 
others somewhat larger, also some small serrated claws, about a line in 
length, apparently from some insect; small pieces of quartz and 
remains of sand-worms, mixed up with mud and small bits of sea- 
weed. It would be well if our two species of phalarope were known 
as the “ broadbilled” and the “ narrowbilled.” The bill is an infallible 
distinction, whereas the plumage may at times lead one into error. 
Rednecked Grebe.—On the 18th of August I shot a grebe in Bosham 
Harbour, which I believe to belong to this species, though it is con- 
siderably smaller than any that I have seen before; in fact, it is inter- 
mediate in size between Podiceps rubricollis and P. cornutus, as the 
following measurements, taken before skinning, will show :— 


Length ‘ 1 foot 3 inches. 
Carpus to tip 64 inches, 

Bill (from gape). 1 inch 10 lines. 


The neck is of a rich deep chestnut colour, but the gray patch on the - 
throat of the adult P. rubricollis is wanting, the sides of the head and 
throat in this specimen being black and creamy white in alternate 
stripes, about a quarter of an inch wide, and running nearly parallel — 
with the bill and eye. | 

Herring Gull.—The gizzard of a herring gull, which I shot on the 
13th of August, was crammed with the small green crabs which are so» 
numerous on our muddy harbours. | 


| W. JEFFERY, JUN. 
Ratham, Chichester, October 17, 1866. 


Little Bittern at Colchester.—A fine specimen of this bird (Botaurus minutus) was 
shot on the 13th of August, just above North Bridge, Colchester, and has come into 
my collection. This is a very rare bird now in this county. I never heard of one 
being captured here before. The specimen is a female, in good plumage, like that of _ 
the male bird. There were two small eggs for next year in the ovarium.—C. R. Bree ; 
Colchester,—From the * Field’ Newspaper of August 25, 1866. 
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Letters on Ornithology. By Harry BiakeE-Knox, Esq. 


Larip&. 
Subfamily Rissa. ‘Species Larus TRIDACTYLUS. 


‘A Natural History of the Kittiwake Gull, with an Account of all its 
: Plumages and Tr ansformations, from the Nestling to the Adult 
Bird. 7 


“ We shall here remark that too much caution cannot be observed with regard to 


this tribe of birds; none perhaps have puzzled the naturalist more, from the variation 


at different ages.’—Montacu, Common Gull. 


Habits —The kittiwake is one of our commonest east-coast gulls 
during spring, summer and autumn, and is to be met with also, though 
‘sparingly, throughout the winter. It generally arrives in our waters in 
flocks from the end of March, breeding in considerable numbers on 
the suitable islands of this coast, leaving again with the mackerel in 
October. In its habits it may be said to be strictly gregarious, though 
of course to be met with occasionally solitary. During summer and 
autumn it attends upon the shoals of fry, feeding greedily upon them 
when driven to the surface by their finny enemies, the mackerel, pol- 
lack, porpoise, &c.: at these times it may be strictly termed an ocean 
gull, rarely seeking the mainland shores like the other small gulls, the 
blackheaded and common gull. It feeds till very late in the evening, 
often being thus engaged at dusk, particularly in spring. In winter 
and in early spring its habits are not at all those of the kittiwake, for 
it will then seek the company of the other gulls, and frequent open 
harbours and the coast in search of floating substances of food thrown 
from vessels. I have always found it strictly a marine bird, never 


seeking fresh water or the land and its ploughed fields. It is men- 


tioned in Thompson’s ‘ Natural History of Ireland, that “One was 
filled with earth-worms and earth (this bird was killed when following 
the plough), and the bill of another contained some dry loamy earth ;” 
and again, “The kittiwake being taken inland in the North has just 


been mentioned, and with respect to the county of Wexford we are : 


told that it ‘sometimes wanders inland in search of worms.” I con- 
sider this habit decidedly the exception, and not the rule, for the kitti- 
wake even avoids the sea-strands of the County Dublin, and may well 
be called the ocean or rock gull. So gregarious is it in its habits that 
flocks of thousands associate and fish together, and during a “play” of 
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mackerel (these “plays” are caused by the mackerel driving the fry to 
the surface, when they follow and “rise” after them), or in a tideway 
where the fry are compelled to swim high, the din created by their 
cries whilst fishing is nearly deafening, and can be heard two or three 
miles off on a calm foggy morning. The skuas at these times are great 

— interlopers; singling out a well-filled bird, they will separate him from 
the flock, and chase and bully him till he gives up what he has eaten. 
Perhaps none of the gulls have such a knack of gorging themselves as 
the kittiwake; it is consequently frequently found in flocks, lyiag: 
lazily on the surface of the water, or if a barren rock is near the 

- fishing-ground it is sure to be carpeted with this species at various 
times of the day—those times of the tide when the fry swim deepest. . 
A very pretty sight it is to see a gray granite rock thickly studded with 
the little blue and white “ mackerel-gull,” and as the boat “closes” 
the rock, to see the living mass rise into the air, showing no fear of the 
y= ~€=—s boat, or perchance the deadly gunner, but passing and repassing at 
oar’s length, with its strange jerking tern-like flight, above one’s head, 
on this side and on that, looking down pryingly at you with its large, 
lustrous and soft dark eye, as it turns its head from side to side, and 
occasionally uttering its soft and plaintive “key—we—ah.” Though 
the kittiwake is perhaps the least beautiful of this beautiful family, the 
tern-like beak and the short tarsi—the former taking from the head. 
that beautifully innocent look of the other gulls—being to my eyes its 
ugliest points, it is notwithstanding one of the lovely though common 
little gems of the sea ornithologist ; in fact, the summer sea would not 
be a summer sea without the kittiwake. In the stormiest weather, 
particularly during easterly gales in the winter, the kittiwake is one of 
the storm gulls, revelling, as it were, like the blackheaded gull, among 
the waves’ whitest crests, and never coming towards the shore, as the 
large gulls do. During the breeding season the birds of last year and 


the two-year old birds associate in flocks, fishing and resting in the ~ 


neighbourhood of the breeding birds, but never approaching the ledges 
on which the adults are breeding. Many observers have considered 
these two-year old birds to be barren adults, and a casual observer 
might fall into the error, but how an ornithologist could overlook the- 
black bastard wing and the blackish or dark olive feet I cannot tell. 
The reason these immature birds frequent the situations of the adults 
at this season is, like everything in Nature, simple and for a purpose: 

the breeding-stations of the kittiwake are scrupulously chosen and 
selected for being in the immediate vicinity of the road—if I may use 
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the word—of the migratory fishes and their fry, and as the food of the 


one and two-year old birds is similar to that of the adult and young, 


viz. fry, they must consequently frequent the same localities; in other 
words, the track of the migratory fishes, In its disposition the kitti- 


wake is extremely sociable, and apparently very affectionate to its 


kind. It is a most confiding and innocent creature, and, unhappily, 


fearless of its great enemy, man, who barbarously and wantonly, I am 
sorry to say, in many cases, shoots it by scores (for pleasure ?), its 
affectionate habit of hovering and crying over its dead or wounded 


companions giving the murderer ample time to reload for its destruc- 


tion; and then, with mutilated wing, it is taken into the boat, roughly 
thrown upon the dirty bottom, its beautiful symmetry destroyed, its 


‘snowy plumage soiled and bloody, agony depicted in its eyes, perhaps’ 


its existence mercifully ended by a rude kick or its brains dashed out 
against the boat, mayhap to die lingeringly in an urchin’s hands, or 
perhaps favoured with a chance of life, to die helplessly—on the 
element it loved, and over which it flew, and on which it swam in 


health—of starvation, of exhaustion, or of cold, Poor innocent kitti- . 
wake ! dear little friend ! 


-Food.—Chiefly fry, though floating scraps of food and tallow are 


eaten for want of fish. No doubt the kittiwake may eat crustaceans, 


 &c., when compelled by hunger, but wate fry I consider its normal — 


food. 


Flight, Resting, Swimming: the uses of the short Tarsi and the 
Diver-like Feet.—The flight, strongly resembling that of the tern, is per- 


formed by a succession of quick jerking beats of the wings, not relieved — 


by soars, generally flying slowly, though should a “play” rise at any 
distance from them they can make pretty good flying, but they have 
none of that eagle-like glide and sweep of the true gulls, They possess 


an extraordinary power of turning and twisting when the skua hunts © 


them. When fishing they do not dangle (or rarely) the feet in the water 


_ like the other gulls, but dart on to its surface to take their prey, which 


may be some inches beneath: they do not strike the water with the 
force of the tern, but still they dart on to its surface unlike any other 
of the gulls: the short tarsi and the flexible toes are here of great 
service, quickly raising the bird again from the water by a stroke. 
The other gulls cannot do this on account of their long wading tarsi, 


so that they fish by dangling the feet in the water to balance and to 
prevent the body from touching it: when they do settle on the water 


they take some little time to rise and get into proper balance again; 
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consequently we see them, if they alight, taking a slight sweep before 
renewing their labours; not so the kittiwake, for, flying a foot or two 
above the water, he can dip and rise incessantly. ‘The long tarsi and 
stiff feet of the wading gulls would. materially inconvenience rather 
than assist them to rise from the water. Mother Nature has adapted 
every bird for its own manner of feeding, and had the wading gulls the 
short tarsi and the limber toes of the kittiwake, they would be incapable 
of wading and feeding on our bleak strands, which they so much help 
to enliven. The kittiwake also fishes when swimming: here again 
the strong tarsi and the diver-like feet give it strength and activity in its 
motions. On account of its pliable phalanges and their soft webs it is" 
ill adapted for walking. It swims, like the other gulls, with the 
breast deepest and the tail elevated, the head carried crouched, and 
progresses by short side-to-side jerks, caused by the striking out of 
one foot at atime. Like everything else in Nature, the swimming of 
the gull is carried on in a beautiful manner: instead of the whole foot 
(tarsi and phalanges) being struck out, only the toes and their webs 
are used, the tarsi being held in such a slant that they give the least 
possible resistance to the water. When resting I invariably find it to | 
select a barren rock on which to alight, lying on its breast or standing 
with the head crouched. In the stormiest weather it seems to prefer 
the sea to the land. | 
Cry.—When fishing its notes vary: “key—e,” “t—we—ah,” 
“t—we—ah—ak,” “annie,” most probably denoting anger, disappoint- 
ment and pleasure. When wounded I have heard it saying “ me— 
are—ow”’ in a way that the oldest tom cat might envy. When hunted 
bythe skua it screams in a very spiteful manner. | | 
Nidification.—The kittiwake begins to nest early in May: the 
favourite situation of the nest is on the natural shelves of precipices 
and cliffs overhanging the sea, though it is often found in crevices 
and other suitable places on these cliffs. ‘The accounts of authors, 
that the kittiwake selects certain elevations for its nest, I cannot con- 
cur in, for I have found it at all elevations, remote from as well as 
among guillemots, razorbills and puffins. Its nest is large, deep and 
compact, and built of sea-weeds, grasses and floating rubbish. The 
most eggs laid are three, which I consider the true number: when two 
are found I accuse some plunderer, such as the raven, ofa theft. ‘Their 
ground colour varies—olive-green of various shades, pale or yellow- 
brown and dingy white, spotted, blotched and occasionally streaked 
with brown, gray and purple. During the breeding season, as at all 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. 3x 
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other times, the kittiwake is a most sociable bird, thousands of nests 
being built touching each other side by side, and on such narrow 
shelves that, were it not for the living wall they form, the slightest 
gale would carry nest and all away. One can never judge of the 
quantities of kittiwakes that frequent a breeding-station, as they do 
not mind a shot, but still remain on their eggs. 


Plumages.—I know no author that gives the plumages of this bird 


accurately. Our leading author, Macgillivray (decidedly the best), 
makes his bird in adult dress at a year old; Montagu and Yarrell 
only give the banded plumage of the first winter; I trace it immature 
in plumage till the third autumn moult. The plumage of male and 
female 1 is similar: the males are “— than the females. 


HARRY 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin. 


(To be continued 


Honey Buzzard at Scilly—The Scilly steamer brought over yesterday a choco- 
late-coloured specimen of the honey buzzard, which I believe is the first recorded 
example of that species on the Islands. The chestnut tone of colour is uniform 


throughout the upper and lower surfaces of the body, and its general expression is that ~ 


of being a bird of the year.— Edward Hearle Rodd; Penzance, October 24, 1866. 

Variety ? of the Barn Owl at Epping.—In December, 1864, a specimen of the 
barn owl (Strix flammea) was killed near this place, with the whole under parts tawny- 
yellow, spotted with black. The upper parts were more mottled with gray than usual: 
it was a large bird, and a female.—Henry Doubleday ; Epping, October 15, 1866. _ 

Late stay of the Lesser Whitethroat.—I shot a specimen of the lesser whitethroat 
(Curruca garrula, Brisson) on Saturday last, the 13th of October. I do not remember 
having seen one before so late in the autumn.—Zd. 

Snow Bunting at Beachy Head.—A young man shot a snow bunting at t Beachy 
Head to-day, which he brought me. Bates has just brought me another, for inspec- 
tion, shot out of a flock of five: it is very early fur them to come south. Hooded crows 
have arrived some timé since, and are abundant in our marshes and on the sea-shore. 
—John Duiton; Eastbourne, October 8, 1866. 


Nest of the Siskin.—A friend and I in Aberdeenshire found a nest and eggs of the —— 


siskin, placed full furty feet above’ the ground, on the extremity of one of the top 
branches of a black fir tree; but our most careful endeavours to obtain them were un- 
successful: we sawed through the branch, but it was too heavy for us, and, slewing 
round, the eggs tumbled out and of course were smashed. There were three eggs in 
the nest, and the old birds were flying close around us during our operations, at times 
very closely imitating, we thought, the movements of the goldencrested regulus. The 
gamekeeper there told us that they breed regularly on the banks of the Dee, and we 
hope to take the eggs next season.—J. A. Harvie Brown. 
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Crossbills at Henley-on-Thames.—On the 12th of last August a flight of from forty 
to fifty crossbills (Loxia curvirostra) visited the grounds of Park Place, near here ; they 


were seen about for two or three days, and then took their departure. The keeper, | 


Mr. Hitchcock, shot three, but, his gun being loaded with large shot, they were so 
mutilated as to be quite unfit for mounting. They were in the intermediate or 
yellowish green state of ieee — Charles E. Stubbs; Post Office, Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Bee-eater in Jersey. —For the last ten days we had noticed a bird quite foreign to us, 
flying with the rapidity of a swallow, and poising at times with its tail extended like a 
hawk; its movements were very quick, and iis gorgeous plumage in the sun came out 
_ very brilliant. Yesterday we had the good luck to shoot the bird. It is now being 
stuffed by Mr. Charlotte, birdstuffer.—Jersey, October 13, 1866.—From the ‘* Field’ 
Newspaper. 

Late stay of Martins.—A great many martins and some swallows are still here. 
I saw thirty or forty martins flying together this morning.— Henry Doubleday ; 
Epping, October 15, 1866. 

Swallow Seis —I met last summer, in Brittany, with a curious fact relating 


to the habits of the common house swallow, which may interest some of your readers. . 
In Brittany there exists a wide-spread belief among the peasantry that certain stones — 
found in swallows’ nests are sovereign cures for certain diseases of the eye. I think © 


the same notion holds in many other parts of France, and also in some of our English 
counties. These stones are held in high estimation, and the happy possessor usually 
lets them on hire at a sous or so a day. Now I had the good fortune to see some of 
these “ swallow-stones,” and to examine them. I found them to be the hard polished 
calcareous opercula of some species of Turbo, and although their worn state precludes 
the idea of identifying the species, yet I am confident that they belong to no European 
Turbo. The largest I have seen was three-eighths of an inch long and one-fourth of an 
inch broad; one side is flat, or nearly so, and the other is convex, more or less so in 


different specimens. Their peculiar shape enables one to push them under the eye-lid | 


across the eye-ball, and thus they remove any eye-lash or other foreign substance 
which may have got in one’s eye; further than this they have no curing power: the 
peasants, however, believe they are omnipotent. The presence of these opercula in 


swallows’ nests is very curious, and leads one to suppose that they must have been. 


brought there from some distant shore in the swallow’s stomach. If so they must have 
inhabited the poor bird for a considerable time, and proved a great nuisance to it. 
Some of your correspondents may perhaps find a better explanation of the above fact.— 
 G.A. Lebour; Fez Lodge, Addison Crescent, W., October 19, 1866. 

Late stay of the Swift.—A correspondent, writing from Southsea, says that great 
numbers of swifts collected in that neighbourhood during the first week in October, 
and principally took their departure 1 in a south-westerly direction on Sunday, the 7th. 
—Edward Newman. 

Whitebellied Swift in the Western Islands of Ireland.—I have mentioned the 
occurrence of this swift (Zool. S. S. 456) as at Achill Island; it should have been at 
Arran Island, off the Galway coast. This swift has also been observed at Achill.— 
Harry Blake-Knoz. 

Creamcoloured Courser at Sandwich.—A specimen of this very rare bird was shot 

near Sandwich, by a man who knew nothing about its rarity, and allowed it to spoil: 
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when it got into my hands it was nearly rotten.—H. J. Harding; 181, Lower Sree, | 


Deal, October 10, 1866. 

) Glossy Ibis at Scilly.—A bird of the year of the ibis was shot on one of the Scilly 
Isles last Monday: it is a smaller bird than the specimen killed there twelve years 
_ ago, which we put down as a two-year old. I examined the present specimen yester- 
day, after it was skinned, but I am told it was in full flesh: the whole of the under 
parts are dull smoke-brown; the chin and neck have some of the feathers bordered 
with white; the upper parts lapwing-green. The middle claw is serrated _—— 
Hearle Rodd; Penzance, October 13, 1866. 

Glossy Ibis at Budleigh Salterton—I was to-day i in the shop of Mr. Truscott, bird- 
stuffer, in Exeter, and there saw a specimen of the glossy ibis, which had been shot on 
the 11th, at the mouth of the River Otter, at Budleigh Salterton. It is a young bird 
in the plumage of its first autumn.— Murray A. Mathew; October 15, 1866. 

The Stork at Cork.—A stork was killed near Hop Island, on the Lee, by the engine- 


driver of the Cork and Passage Railway, on the 7th of August. It weighed 8 fbs— — 


William Ashton Hackett, in the ‘ Field’ Newspaper. 
Ruff near Grangemouth.—A second specimen of the ruff was shot close to Grange- 
Mouth, on the 24th of September, by my friend Mr. J. H. Belfrage. It was a bird of 


the year, and a small specimen. Immediately after the bird was secured the gloss and 


_ oily smoothness of the feathers on the back was very beautiful, but two hours afterwards 


_ this was entirely gone. It was flying in company with a flock of dunlins when itwas =i 
shot, and both Mr. Belfrage and myself were struck by the unusual brightness of its 
plumage as it flew past, approaching to the yellowish tinge of the golden plover. This” a 


specimen very much resembled the buffbreasted sandpiper. The former specimen 


which I mentioned as killed in the same locality (Zool. 91 18) was nearly double the | 


— size of this one.—J. A. Harvie Brown. 


Wood Sandpiper in Aberdeenshire. On the 1st of September I flushed a; flock of | 


sandpipers at Don-mouth. At one of the birds, which was different from and more con- 
- spicuous than the others, having the rump white, I fired a snap-shot, but with apparently 
no other result than causing the bird to separate from its companions: it flew by the 
— coast-line southward. On my way home, passing the largest pool on the Links, near the 
Cow Hillock, my dog sprang what appeared to be the same bird hanging one of its legs. 
Another shot, and I was in possession of a wood sandpiper, a bird of the year. The 
-{.bird on the wing was very much like the young of the curlew sandpiper, for which 
I mistook it. Except in England, so far as I am aware, there is no authentic record 
of the occurrence of the wood sandpiper in this country. Mr. Morris (vide ‘ British 
Birds’), in reference to this species affirms that in Ireland “a pair were noticed several 
years in succession at Glenbour.” But Mr. Thompson, who is remarkable for his 
accuracy, and from whom Mr. Morris evidently borrows the statement, vonsiders the 


occurrence of this species in Ireland as doubtful. “In Scotland,” Mr. Morris con- 


tinues, “ the eggs are said to have been procured in Elginshire.” I have been at some 
trouble to have this saying verified, but have failed. As the wood sandpiper is new to 
the Fauna of Scotland, and one of the rarest of the British birds, a short description of 
the specimen referred to may not be uninteresting to some of the readers of the 
‘ Zoologist’:—Sex female. Weight nearly two ounces and a quarter. Length from 
the beak to the tail eight inches and a half; to the toes ten inches and three-quarters. 
‘Wing from carpus four inches and five-eighths; extent fourteen inches. Upper 
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mandible, which is longer than the under mandible and hooked at the ‘ip, one inch 
and a quarter from the gap. Crown of the head dark brown. Above the eye, from 
the beak to the back of the head, a white line, dotted with brown. From the beak to 
the eye, which is dusky, a dark brown streak. Chin white, delicately spotted with light 
brown. Throat and breast light brown, mixed with white, the feathers being brown 
for three-fourths of their length and barred with dirty white. Vent and rump white. 
Sides and lower wing-coverts brown, irregularly barred with white. Primaries darker 
above than below; the first, which has the shaft dirty white, is the longest in the 
wing. Upper parts darker than in the adult, spotted with black and brownish 
white. All the tail-feathers white, irregularly barred with dusky brown on both webs, 
those in the centre being the darkest. The stomach contained a quantity of vegetable 
matter and a number of seeds. The specimen was prepared by Mr. Mitchell, of the 
Aberdeen Museum. On the 17th of January, 1863, I received a male of this species 
that was shot on the banks of the Yoban, opposite the mansion-louse of Auchmacoy. 
— W. Craike Angus. 


Gray Phalarope at §c.—The last of the phalaropes here are 


as follows:—Friday, September 2ist. Mr. Vidler shot one, and a coast-guardman has — 
procured another to-day at Wallsand, and one at the Crumble Pond: five or six were 


seen at Seaford (West). 22nd. A coast-guardman shot one at Wallsand. 25th. Mr. 
Bates shot five at Cuckmere Haven. 29th. Two seen at the Brickfield Ponds; and 
two were shot, about the middle of September, at Mayfield (Mayfield Magazine); 


= ‘none have been seen since the 4th of October. Mr. Gasson, naturalist, of Rye, says, 
_ “¥ery many gray phalaropes have been shot during last month (September). I never 


saw them so plentiful, nor have I had more than six pass through my hands in twenty 
years before.” Mr. Kent (St. Leonards, September 26th) says, “ Fourteen phalaropes 

have been shot between Rye and Pevensey during the last fortnight.” The conclusion 
- Icome to about them is this, that a very great flight has visited our south coast during 
September; that the direction has been from east to west, the first having been pro- 
cured at Bexhill and Pevensey, on the east of Eastbourne; that they were very thin, 
emaciated and flabby, and bore the marks of having alighted from a long flight. 
_ They were remarkably tame: a coast-guardman told me that his boys threw stones at 
them without their attempting to fly, and that they allowed him to-load his gun again 
after having fired, without their moving off. The foud found in their stomachs con- 
sisted of flies, small worms and water insects. They were always seen swimming iu a 
-moégt graceful manner, with the tail raised, and darting their heads backwards and 
forwards with a very quick motion to catch the flies and other insects.—John Dutton ; 

51, Terminus Road, Eastbourne, October 16, 1866. 
| Egyptian Geese at Stochton-on-Tees.—A flock of Egyptian geese (Anser egyptiacus) 
appeared here yesterday, and five were obtained by the duck-shvoters. The birds 
_ were all in fine plumage.—H. B. Tristram; Greatham Vicarage, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Octuber 27, 1866. 

_ Nesting of the Blackthroated Diver. — I got the eggs this season of the blackthroated 
diver (two nests) from Sutherland, and when there in August I saw three or four 
different pairs of birds in full summer plumage.—J. A. Harvie Brown, _ 

The Black Tern near Aberdeen.—An immature specimen of this bird was shot by 
Mr. James Giles, the celebrated painter, in the early part of the present month, 
in the estuary of the Yuhan. The bird was alone, and observed by Mr. Giles 
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_ the day previous to that on which it was shot. The peculiarity of its flight attracted 
his attention. This species breeds in England and Ireland, but has never been known 
to do so in Scotland: although it has been observed in Berwickshire, Forfarshire and 


Banffshire, I am not aware of its having been previously procured in Aberdeenshire.— si 
W. Cratke Angus ; 130, Union Street, Aberdeen, October 23, 1866, - the 
Occurrence of Sabine's Gull in Dublin Bay.—QOn the 28th of September Mr. ca] 
Walter Atkin, of Dalkey, shoti—almost in company with a gray phalarope—an ab 
example of this arctic gull. It is a young bird, in first plumage, and similar to the I: 
one shot by me in 1861 (Zool. 8093). This makes the fourth one known to have Hi 
occurred in Dublin Bay, and the sixth in Ireland—all in the same stage of plumage. . 
The fullowing description was taken from the bird in the flesh :—Forehead, space 
before eye and a little above eye white; a spot immediately before eye and on the eye- 
lid black; head smoky lead-colour; fringes pale brown; neck, back and shoulders the ne 
same, but that the feathers of the back and shoulders have a blackish bar before the _ sp 
fringe, which ‘varies from wood-brown to whitish. The scapulars or tertial coverts vs 
and the tertials themselves are of the same character, but have a creamy light after m 
the dark band. Tail-coverts, throat and all under parts white; tail white, deeply - 
banded with black. Marginal wing-coverts take after the neck. Lesser secondary rc 
coverts, some of the elbow-quills and their coverts as the tertials. Greater coverts of u 
secondaries Jead-colour; deep, white tips; towards the carpus the white increases and o! 
runs through the whole, giving them a white clouded with gray appearance. Primary © 
coverts next carpus black and white; rest black. Primary quills: first five centre it 
filaments and shafts black; inner filaments black, broadly banded with whitish gray to t] 
an inch or so of the tip, distance increasing downwards, extreme end dull white; 


sixth, tip white, lesser filament black, about half an inch from tip there is a white spot 
to the fringe, but not to the shaft; the greater filament whitish, about an inch from tip 
along the shaft is clouded with black—as | stated in my furmer account (Zool. 8093) 
this quill varies; seventh, end half white, rest of lesser filament smoke-colour, rest of 
greater filament smoke-colour tinged with white, shaft white; eighth white, tinged 
about its centre with gray; the rest and the secondaries white. Bill thick for its 
length, gull-shaped and dusky. Feet flesh-colour. Expanse two feet seven inches ; 
carpal joint to end of quill-point ten inches and a quarter; carpal to elbow three inches 
and three-quarters; length to end of outer tail-quill one foot one inch; depth of fork | 
in tail one inch ; bill along top three-quarters of an inch; bill along gape one inch and 
one-twelfih; tarsus one inch and a quarter; middle tve one inch; nail one and a half 
twelfths of an inch. Very little was observed of the habits of the bird, except that it 
showed no fear of man or fire-arms: it was shot swimming, after many shots had been 
fired at the phalarope.— Harry Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, County Dublin, October 8, 1866. 
| Little Gull at Bridlington Quay.—I was fortunate enough to shoot a specimen of 
the little gull (Larus minutus), at Bridlington Quay, on the 9th of August —G. D. 
Armitage; Milns Bridge House, Huddersfield, Yorkshire—From the ‘ Field’ News- 
Shearwater at Epping.—A specimen of the shearwater (Puffinus Anglorum), in 
beautiful plumage, was picked up dead in a garden in this town, on the 2lst of 
September: it was very fat.—Henry Doubleday ; Epping, October 15, 1866. 
Rare Birds near Kingsbridge.—Some rare birds have occurred in this immediate 
neighbourhood: in September, 1865, I shot on our estuary a white specimen of the 
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knot; and in October a pair of longtailed ducks, the male having the very long tail- 
feathers and all the appearance of a full dress bird: in November a male of the great 
northern diver and a male of the blackthroated diver; these birds have all the beautiful 
markings of the mature birds. In April, 1866, a pair of black terns was also shot on 
the estuary; in May a full dress male of the redthroated diver, in adult plumage, was 
captured—the bird appeared incapable of flight; on the 19th of September a flock of 


about fifty phalaropes made their appearance on the Thurlston Ley, several of which © 


I shot: they appear to have been driven on this coast by the south-easterly winds.— 
Henry Nicholls, jun. ; Kingsbridge, South Devon, October 24, 1866. 


Lizards devouring their own Species.—I am sorry to say that I am ignorant enough 
not to know if it is a common thing for lizards to kill and eat others of their own 
species, and I have no beoks at hand to consult; but during six years’ residence in 
various parts of India I have never seen a case of it until the present time, although 
my servants say that both snakes and lizards are in the habit of doing so. Last night, 
while sitting at dinner, I heard a slight flapping noise behind me, and on looking 
round I saw a lizard on the wall, with a smaller one of the same sort in his mouth. 
He had got it firmly by the head, and was dashing its body against the wall at intervals 
ofa few moments. This went on for about five minutes, during which time the victim 
was writhing and kicking most violently. I then saw that he was beginning to swallow 
it, and in about five minutes more only about an inch of the tail was left visible; he 
then took alarm and ran away a few feet. I was anxious to examine the captor, and 
cut him across the back with a whip. He dropped on the floor, but got up again, and 
-- managed to get through a door into another room.’ He was about five inches long 
and the victim about two inches and a half long; but the latter was very thin indeed, 
while the other was very large and stout for his length. They were both of the species 
found. in houses, more or less, all through India. Their food is, generally speaking, 
flies and mosquitoes, but I have seen them kill and eat very large spiders and insects 
of the grasshopper tribe.— Francis Eagle ; 41st (the Welch) Light Regiment, Agra.— 
From the‘ Field’ Newspaper. | | 


Rare Crabs at Penzance.—I took yesterday the minute porcelain crab (Portunus 
longicornis), two specimens; the scaly galathea (Galathea squamifera); the circle- 
fronted swimming crab (Portunus arcuaius), seventeen specimens of all sizes. These 
were all taken in about seven fathoms water, after several days’ heavy weather. It is 


remarkable of P. arcuatus that I had a similar catch of this crab (which is rare here) 
in October, 1865, and I had a single: specimen shortly afterwards in the same month. » 


These three occasions are the only times at which I have taken this crab.— 7homas 
Cornish ; Penzance, October 19, 1866. 


Ravages of White Ants—In a report of a late Meeting of the Entomological 
Society, there is an account of the ravages of the white ant in St. Helena, by Mr. 
Edgar Layard, who asked for information, and as the experience of one who has lived 
in a country more or less infested throughout its whole extent by these destructive 
insects may be useful, I venture to supply one or two hints. As to the walls, mixing 
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common arsenic in the mortar has been found effective in this country (India). With 
respect to the roofs and floors, double T-headed iron beams are replacing wooden 
ones; iron also being used for what are, I believe, called the bridging joists (burgahs 
is the word used here), and one house has been built in Calcutta without a beam in it, 
the floors and roof being rather flat masonry arches. As to the woodwork, generally, 
let me direct attention to Dr. Boucherie’s patent for impregnating wood with sulphate 
of copper, which would, I believe, be very useful. The process is simple and cheap. 
It consists of forcing, by atmospheric pressure, a solution of sulphate of copper (6 of 
the sulphate to 100 of water) through the pores of the wood, replacing the sap. It 
has also the advantage of rendering some cheaper woods available for building 
purposes. As to book-cases, pier tables, &c., flat circular pieces of copper sheeting, 


about six inches in diameter, placed under the feet of the book-cases, I have always — 


found effective. The white ants will not walk over copper, because, as I have heard it 
said, of the action of formic acid on the metal. They will, however, not only burrow 
up the unprotected feet of book-cases, but will also bridge over the distance from the 
wall, and erect tubular columns by which to ascend from the floor. It might therefore 
be expedient in St. Helena to cover the floor underneath the book-shelves, and also to 
‘back them completely with sheet copper. I may add, that.white ants will not 
willingly attack teak wood. Some short time ago they ascended from the floor by a 
hollow tube to the bottom of a chest of drawers, but they gave up the attempt when, 


as I fancy, they found that the wood was teak. I can hardly hope that these hints — 


will be very useful to ove so experienced as Mr. Edgar Layard, but they may be of 
some service to others.— Morris Beaufort ; Bengal Civil Service, Chittagong.- —From 
the ‘ Field’ Newspaper. 

~ Dermestes lardarius attacking Birds’ Shins. —Herewith I send a small beetle and 
several skins of its larve. Its history is as follows:—On the 28th of last May 
I skinned and mounted a specimen of the redshank, dressing the skin with a com- 
position of scap, lime, alum and camphor, in the proportion of one ounce of tlie last 


three ingredients to one pound of the soap. I ought perhaps to mention that the skin ~ 


was a very greasy one, the bird being so fat. About a week or ten days after this 
I found that the specimen was being destroyed by some insect, and I also found 
several of the larve cases underneath the bird. To destroy these insects I baked the 
specimen in a slow oven for an hour or two, and this had the desired effect. One of 
the larvee, however, dropped from the bird, and this I carefully saved, intending to try 


and find what it would come to. I used occasionally to drop in a fly or something of - 


the sort for it to feed on, until it turned to a sort of white chrysalis; in this state it 
remained fur a week or two: on looking into the box this morning, instead of the 
chrysalis, I found the enclosed beetle: probably you will at once recognise it.— 
W. Jeffery, jun.; Ratham, Chichester, October 20, 1866. 

[The beetle is Dermestes lardarius, commonly known throughout the country as 
the “bacon bug”: it is exceedingly destructive to bacon, hides, birds’ skins and every 
kind of animal matter stored in warehouses. In the preservation of the skins of birds 
or animals for the museum the arsenical soap alone should be used; its qualities have 
been thoroughly proved, whereas the numerous modern recipes have not been tested by 
practice, and therefore had better be avoided.— Edward Newman.] 


London: Epwarp Newnay, Printer, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, N.E. 
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WOODPECKER. 


characters of which are: Bill strait, strong, 

angular, and cuneated at the point. Nos- 

trils covered with reflected bristles. Tongue 

much longer than the bill, cylindric; the 

end horny and jagged, missile. ‘Toes, two 

forward, two backward. Tail consisting of 
ten stiff sharp-peinted feathers. 


{ Woodpecker, Barred.— See Woodpecker, 
Least Spotted. ] 


[Woodpecker, Downy. — Wilson, pl. ix. 
fig. iv.. Picus pubescens, Linn.; Wilson, 
Amer. Ornith. i. 162 of Jameson's Edition. 
—‘ The length of the Downy Woodpecker 
is six inches and three-quarters, and its 
extent twelve inches; crown black; hind 
head deep scarlet; stripe over the eye 
white; nostrils thickly covered with re- 
eumbent hairs or small feathers of a cream- 
colour; these are thick and bushy, as if 
designed to preserve the forehead from 
injury during the violent action: of dig- 
ging ; the back is black, and divided by a 
lateral stripe of white, loose, downy, un- 
webbed feathers; wings black, spotted 
with white; tail-coverts, ramp, and four 
middle feathers of the tail black; the other 
three on 
touches of black; whole under parts, as 
well as the sides of the neck, white; the 
latter marked witha streak of black, pro- 
ceeding from the lower mandible, exactly 
as in the Hairy Woodpecker ; 
feet bluish green ; claws light blue, tipped 
with black; tongue formed like that of the 
Hairy Woodpecker, horny towards the tip, 
where for one-eighth of an inch it is 
barbed; bill of a bluish horn- colour, 
grooved and wedge-formed, like most of 
the genus; eye dark hazel. The female 
wants the red on the hind head, having 
that part white, and the breast and belly 
are of a dirty white.”— Wilson, i. 166. The 
only British-killed example of this North- 
American Woodpecker was shot by Mr. 
E. P.-Cambridge, at Bloxworth Rectory, 
_Dorsetshire,-in December, 1836. It was 
stuffed by Havell, of 77, Oxford Street, 
and is still in the collection of the Rev. 


Octavius Pickard-Cambridge, who recorded. 


the occurrence at page 6444 of the ‘ Zoolo- 
gist’ for 1859, giving ample details and a 
minute description, in which the differ- 
ential characters between this and allied 
species are given with a masterly hand. ] 


[ Woodpecker, Goldenwinged.— Wilson, pl. 
lil. fig.i. Picus auratus, Lien. ; Wilson, 
Amer. Ornith. i. 141 of Jameson's Edition. 
—‘‘ Back and wings above of a dark um- 
ber, transversely marked with equi-distant 


streaks of black; upper part of the head — 


an iron-gray ; cheeks an parts surround- 
ing the eyes a fine cinnamen-colour; from 


‘heart-shaped and largest ; 


cach side white crossed with | 


legs and . 


WOODPECKER: 


the lower mandible a strip of black an 
inch in length passes down each side of 
the throat, and a lunated spot, of a vivid 
blood-red, covers its hind head, its two 
points reaching within half an inch of 
each eye; the sides of the neck, below 
this, incline to a bluish gray ; throat and 
chin a very light cinnamon or fawn-colour; 
the breast is ornamented with a broad 


crescent of deep black ; the belly and vent — | 
white, tinged with yellow, and scattered 


with innumerable round spots of black, 
every feather having a distinct central 
spot, those on the thighs and vent being 
the lower or 
inner side of the wing and tail, shafts of 
all the larger feathers, and indeed of 
almost every feather, are of a beautiful 
golden yellow; that. on the shafts of the 
primaries being very distinguishable even 
when the wings are shut; the rump is 
white and remarkably prominent; the 
tail-coverts white, and curiously serrated 
with black; upper side of the tail, and the © 
iip below black, edged with light loose 
filaments of a cream-colour, the two exte- 
rior feathers serrated with whitish ; shafts . 
black towards the tips, the two middle 
ones nearly wholly so; bill an inch anda 
half long, of a dusky horn-colour, some- 
what bent, ridged only on. the tip, taper. . 
ing,. but not to a point, that being a little 
wedge-formed ; legs and feet light blue; 


iris of the eye hazel; length twelve inches ; 


extent twenty: |The female differs from 
the male chiefly in the greater obscurity 
of the fine colours, and in wanting the 
black moustaches on each side of the 
throat.”—Wilson,i.147. Amigratory North- 
American bird, passing northward and 
arriving at Hudson's Bay in April, and 
leaving in September: it has unusual 
powers of flight for a Woodpecker. In 
the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1859 Mr. Marsh re- 
cords, at p. 6327, the only instance of this 
bird’s occurring in England: it was killed 
in Amesbury Park, in the autumn of 1836. 
Mr. Marsh adds, ‘“‘ My brother, now mem- 
ber for Salisbury, saw this bird in the 
flesh before it was preserved; it was 


brought to him just after it was shot... . 


It was preserved by Mr. Edwards, of Ames- — 
bury,*and has never been out of my 
possession.” 


Woodpecker, Gregt Black.— [ Yarrell, ii.. 
137 ; Hewitson, lxi. 238.] Picus martius, 
Lin. Syst: 1. p. 173,13; Gmel. Syst. i. p. 
424; Ind. Orn. 1. p. 224, 1. Picus niger, 
Bris. iv. p. 21,6; Ib, 8vo, ii. p.47. Picus 
maximus, Rati Syn. p. 42,1; Will. p. 92, 


t. 21. Le Pic noir, Buf. vii. p. 41, t. 2. 


Great Black Woodpecker, Albin, ii. t. 27; 
Will. Angl. p. 1385; Arct. Zool. ii. p. 276, 
A.; Lewin, Br. Birds, ii. t. 46; Lath. Syn. 
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